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have overeaten himself, or he could have brewed intoxi-
cants and become a drunkard, or he could have indulged
in other private vices, and all of them might have been
called immoral because all were acts by which he injured
himself. Similarly by idleness he might have lowered his
vitality, by sloth he might have dulled his powers of ob-
servation and action. In these and many other ways he
might have sinned against himself. Any action harm-
ful to the health either of his body or his mind would have
been rightly describable as an immoral action, and if he
realised it to be so there would have risen within him an
impulse not to do that action. This impulse, this prick
of conscience, would have resulted from the mere instinct
of self-preservation which every healthy-minded individ-
ual possesses, and which operates apart from any relation
to his social surroundings. It is an instinct completely
individualistic alike in origin and in its purpose.

I shall apply the term Individual Morality to a man's
obedience to such laws as his instinct for self-preservation
and impulse toward self-development unite to impose
upon him. Individual morality heeds the adjustment of
the individual to the external world of nature. Its laws
are primarily those of hygiene, physical and spiritual.
Science determines them, so far as the individual has
knowledge; will enforces them.

Individual morality, enforced by the will and stimulated
by individual conscience, does not carry us very far.
More important are a man's relations to the persons
with whom he comes in contact, his conduct toward each
of them and theirs toward him. We may apply the term

Mutual Morality to the principles ensuing from the con-
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